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Note of the Month 


Some Financial Aspects of the Suez Crisis 

A QUESTION frequently asked in connection with the Suez 
crisis is how much extra income Egypt can hope to gain from the 
seizure of the Canal over and above the benefits which previously 
accrued to her. The amount usually quoted is of the order of 
{10-104 million, which is roughly equivalent to the gross profits 
distributed by the Suez Canal Company in 1955. The revenue 
from transit charges amounted in that year to Frs. 32,500 million. 
The current expenditure involved in operating the Canal was 
Frs. 9,300 million, and depreciation apparently Frs. 500 million. 
The gross revenue accruing to Egypt would thus exceed Frs. 
22,500 million. Egypt is already receiving in taxes and royalties 
Frs. 4,400 million a year’ and the net gain would therefore be 
about Frs. 18,000 million, on which must be charged the reserves 
available for capital outlays. The Company’s payments to reserve 
in 1955 were Frs. 5,500 million. 

Some confusion seems to prevail as to exactly what has been 
nationalized. It is the Canal that has been seized by Colonel 
Nasser, not the Company. If the Company had been nationalized, 
the Egyptian Government would have become the sole shareholder, 
the employer of all the staff, the owner of all investments (Frs. 
39,000 million apart from pension funds), and would have been 
subject to all the Company’s obligations and liabilities. Appar- 
ently the Company is to receive compensation to cover the Canal 
itself, leaving all other assets and liabilities still with it. Compensa- 
tion on the basis of the Paris Bourse valuation of the shares on 
26 July 1956 (a day before the coup) has been estimated at £70 
million, being less than four years’ purchase of an annual sum of 
£18 million for twelve years. 

That is what the shareholders will lose. What will Egypt gain? 


1 Of this total, Frs. 1,090 million represented a royalty of 7 per cent of gross 
profits in accordance with an agreement of 1947, Frs. 1,260 million taxes 
charged to the Company, and Frs. 2,050 million taxes on distributed profits. 
In 1955 Egypt also received about Frs. 1,900 million to cover arrears. 
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It is possible that the amount of shipping using the Canal will fall 
off owing to reduced efficiency and loss of confidence in the man- 
agement. On the other hand, the Egyptian authorities will want to 
raise charges to what the traffic will bear, subject to any under- 
taking they may be prevailed upon to give in this respect to the 
users. In the past the Company’s policy has been to lower the 
charges progressively. The cost of the development and improve- 
ment programme announced by the Company at the end of 1954, 
and in course of execution at the time of the seizure, was estimated 
at Frs. 18,000 million spread over five years. The programme was 
intended to provide for the anticipated growth in the amount of 
shipping using the Canal. On the assumption that the natural 
growth does occur, experts maintain that the development ex- 
penditure will have to be increased still further. 

In 1955 the distributed profits of the Company amounted to 
about Frs. 8,700 million after deduction of Egyptian taxes. Of this 
total, 15 per cent went to the Suez Canal Egyptian Government 
Interest Trust, or ‘Société Civil’, 2 per cent to the directors, 
another 2 per cént as bonus to the employees, and the remainder 
to the shareholders. The 15 per cent share of the Société Civil 
has been paid out in France since 1880 when the Egyptian Govern- 
ment’s right to it was sold by the Khedive of Egypt to the Crédit 
Foncier de France. Apart from 100,000 founders’ shares, to which 
10 per cent of gross profits is allotted by statute, there are 378,768 
‘capital shares’ and 421,232 ‘actions de jouissance’, making 800,000 
in all. The original capital shares include a debenture or preference 
element equal to the sum originally subscribed and yielding 5 per 
cent. This capital element is redeemed by a sinking fund, and the 
ordinary shares, remaining after redemption and receiving divi- 
dends, are called ‘actions de jouissance’. 

In London the value of the Company’s shares fell immediately 
after the coup, but later recovered considerably, and in the United 
States, where holdings are very small, demand was unexpectedly 
stimulated by the crisis. The explanativn lies in the substantial 
reserves which have through the years been accumulated by the 
Company and are for the most part invested outside Egypt. The 
balance-sheet of the Company shows that at the end of 1955 it 
held Frs. 3,800 million in cash, etc., Frs. 19,000 million in short- 
term, and Frs. 16,260 million in long-term investments (making 


1M. Francois Charles-Roux, President of the Suez Canal Company, quoted 
in Le Monde, 4 August 1956. 
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the total of Frs. 39,000 million already referred to). Of the short- 
term holdings, 68 per cent were in sterling, 22 per cent in French 
frances, 9 per cent in Egyptian pounds, and 1 per cent in dollars. Of 
the long-term investments, 59 per cent were held in French securi- 
ties, another 15 per cent realizable in France or on French account 
in New York, 16 per cent in sterling, 4 per cent in Belgian francs, 
and 3 per cent each in dollars and in Egyptian pounds. Compared 
with the balance-sheet of 1954, cash holdings had fallen by over 
Frs. 1,000 million, short-term investments increased by Frs. 851 
million, and long-term investments by over Frs. 3,000 million. The 
value of French securities had more than doubled, reaching a total 
of Frs. 9,580 million. These changes were mainly caused by the 
establishment in 1955 of the ‘Société d’Investissements Mobiliers’, 
a French trust with initial capital of Frs. 7,000 million which was to 
have handled investments of the Company’s funds in Egypt. An 
agreement, made as recently as June 1956 between the Egyptian 
Government and the Company, provided for the transfer into 
Egypt of Company reserve funds to the total value of {21-5 
million. The sum of {£10} million was to be transferred in 1956, a 


further £3 million in 1957, about {2 million in 1958 and 1959, and 
thereafter just over {1 million annually until 1964. It would 
appear that some proportion of the first instalment may have al- 
ready been transferred before the seizure since, according to press 
reports, the Company’s liquid funds held in Egypt and now con- 
fiscated amounted to about £8 million.! 


! The Daily Telegraph, 4 August 1956. 





Nasserism and Communism 


ANY attempt to analyse and assess the attitude of ‘Nasserism’, 
the dominant political trend in the Arab world, towards Com- 
munism must involve serious difficulties. For at first sight it seems 
to be well-nigh impossible to find a common denominator. 
Communism is an all-embracing political philosophy. Nasserism, 
on the other hand, is not an ideology, but, as a contributor to these 
pages has recently pointed out, an attitude of mind.! On the poli- 
tical level there has not been much contact either, at least as far as the 
Egyptian domestic scene is concerned, for the Communist move- 
ment in Egypt is banned. Yet the issue of relations between these 
two movements, their collaboration and competition in the struggle 
for the Middle East, is now one of the most important factors in 
international affairs, directly affecting the balance of power in the 
world. For even if Nasserism has not developed a consistent theory 
as to how to approach economic affairs and to solve social problems, 
it is nevertheless forced to tackle these questions and provide some 
response to the challenge of Communism; in particular, it must 
offer some answer to the Communist recipe for the industrializa- 
tion and modernization of backward countries. Even if the Com- 
munist movement is at present banned in Egypt, it has an indirect 
impact on Egyptian policy. In addition, the close contacts between 
Egypt and the Soviet Union, China, and the ‘Popular Demo- 
cracies’, which have been established during the past year, have a 
cumulative political effect. 

Nasserism is socialist, according to its own spokesmen—but so, 
nominally at least, is everybody else in Egypt. Even the two 
political parties representing the interests of the big landowners 
and industrialists chose to register as ‘socialist’ after the eviction of 
King Farouk in 1952. As a result of indiscriminate usage the very 
term socialism has in fact become largely meaningless in the 
Middle East. Both Colonel Nasser and his colleagues have of late 
shown greater concern about problems of foreign and military 
policy than about questions of social progress at home; only very 
infrequently have there been attempts by leading personalities of 
the regime to clarify their ‘Egyptian Socialism’. 

One such occasion was when, in an interview with M. Robert 
Barratt of the French weekly L’ Express, Colonel Nasser expressed 
the view that ‘We must establish in this country a socialist society. 

' See ‘Political Trends in the Fertile Crescent’, in The World Today, June 1956. 
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At the conclusion of the transition period, our Government will 
not be a party Government but a national Government based on 
occupational groupings, upon the workers and the peasant.’ On 
another occasion when addressing the General Co-operative 
Conference! Colonel Nasser was slightly more explicit: ‘In the 
past the country belonged not to the people but to a small clique 
of exploiters. The revolution came and declared that it was 
against the domination of the Government by capital, not against 
capital itself. Capital had begun to depart from its natural duty. 
It ought to have directed itself to investment and the increase of 
production and national income. Instead, corrupt capital sought to 
dominate the affairs of government. The social philosophy of the 
revolution must be given a chance to develop. The non-existence 
of parties does not mean that social thinking or even class thinking 
is prohibited. It must develop—provided it is based on law and on 
the Constitution. The ideal is a community in which worker co- 
operates with proprietor, a community free from monopoly, 
political despotism, foreign influence, and social injustice. All the 
sons of the homeland must work in one united national bloc 
without dissension, not subject to the principle of “divide and 
rule’, but free from envy and hate. The entire homeland must 
jointly co-operate, all working for the benefit of the community.’ 

These amplifications hardly betray strong Marxist influences. 
Whatever ideological inspiration there is seems to have come from 
the proponents of ‘solidarism’ who provided the social philosophy 
of some of the authoritarian and semi-fascist regimes in the 
thirties, and, perhaps, from some Islamic sources. The second 
chapter of the new Egyptian Constitution says in effect that ‘social 
solidarity is the basis of Egyptian society’ and states that ‘the 
family is the basis of Egyptian society’—which seems to be a 
quotation from Professor Othmar Spann. The ‘National Union’ 
which is also referred to in the Constitution and is, in theory at 
least, scheduled to be the leading force in Egyptian politics has 
strongly reminded some observers of a similar semi-mythical 
force, Professor Salazar’s ‘Unido Nacional’. The attitude to Marx 
has been somewhat ambivalent; he has been severely criticized 
for being the apostle of ‘hate, sabotage, and boycott’. Anwar as- 

1 In Cairo on 1 June 1956. 

2 Al Akhbar, 25 April 1956. Elsewhere Marx has been praised on occasion; 
cf., for example, Abdel Fatah Ibrahim, in Al Tahrir, 22 August 1956. The 


author is a well-known Iraqi writer who began his career as a Marxist-Leninist 
publicist more than twenty years ago. 
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Sadat, a close collaborator of Colonel Nasser and member of the 
junta, praises the theories of Mao Tse-tung and Chinese Com- 
munism in his recent History of the Revolution (Cairo, 1956). He 
quotes Mao Tse-tung in self-defence against the criticisms of the 
Egyptian Communists; the Chinese leaders, he says, were first 
and foremost Chinese, and only then Marxists-Leninists. The 
Egyptian leaders, he argues, face problems different from those 
arising in Russia and China. But what is the specific content of the 
Egyptian revolution or the ‘Egyptian way to socialism?’ 'To these 
questions Colonel Sadat (and other Egyptian spokesmen) reply 
that the peculiar features of the Egyptian revolution are (a) that it 
was carried out by the army, as the instrument of the people, and 
(6) that it was bloodless, or almost bloodless. ‘This is quite true, and 
is not devoid of some sociological and historical interest. But it 
is hardly relevant to the present situation, for it does not clarify at 
all the policy and aims of Nasserism. 

This line of approach to Nasserism, then, is not likely to prove 
very fruitful because, as has already been pointed out, Nasserism 
at present lacks a consistent political theory as far as social and 
economic issues are concerned. This is a source of both strength 
and weakness for Nasserism. Of strength, because both its 
‘integral nationalism’ and the absence of a clear social programme 
make it acceptable to a great many people of various backgrounds. 
But in the long run it is a source of weakness, for, other things 
being equal (and the Communists are now second to none in their 
nationalism), the movement which has a theory and knows how to 
tackle social and economic problems is likely to prevail over 
Nasserism, or to swallow it. 

Such a development, however, may yet be years ahead. At 
present, the dynamic nationalism and vague populism of the 
movement is sufficiently elastic to make the movement acceptable 
to people of very different political persuasions. Among them are 
Marxists-Leninists such as Rashid Barawi, translator of Marx, 
and now director of the Industrial Bank and a leading economic 
adviser of the junta, or Ahmed Fuad, one of the directors of the 
Misr Bank and the main expert of the regime for economic 
planning. Most of the ‘technicians’ in the Egyptian cabinet, 
however—such men as, for example, Dr Mustafa Khalil—received 
their education and gained most of their experience in the United 
States and other Western countries, are not Socialists, and would 
hardly have been appointed by Colonel Nasser if his intention 
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really was to nationalize Egyptian economy and to establish a 
socialist society. In between the extremes are various shades of 
‘reformists’, the ruwad, or social pioneers. 

The economic and social policy of Nasserism has been the 
result of the contradictory forces at work. Generally speaking, the 
dynamism of the regime, so palpably felt in the foreign political 
field, has not been equalled in the domestic sphere. Most of the 
internal reforms were initiated during the first few months after 
the coup d’état of July 1952, and since then there have been no 
major new developments. The main task is still to carry out land 
reform and reclamation projects and to industrialize the country. 
Any conclusions that may be reached concerning the achieve- 
ments of Nasserism so far must depend entirely on what aspects of 
Egyptian economic development are selected as a criterion. Con- 
sumption of electrical current, industrial production in various 
fields, and the savings movement have all increased. But oil 
production has fallen, and there has been a drop in wheat produc- 
tion and smaller yields per hectare in the cotton crop. Neutral 
observers have expressed somewhat pessimistic views about 
Egypt’s present economic condition.! The land reform carried 
out by the Egyptian Government was undoubtedly a long over- 
due step in the right direction. But so far its social and economic 
effects have been limited, though it has done something to im- 
prove conditions among the peasants. It is true that the very 
largest holdings were broken up and the power of the great land- 
owners in the Egyptian village was broken. But the intention was 
also to assist the emergence of a broad stratum of small freeholders. 
In this the regime would so far seem to have failed for the simple 
reason that the land reform, when completed, will directly benefit 
only some 8-10 per cent of the agricultural population, as against, 
for example, about 33 per cent who benefited from the post-war 
land reforms in Japan. 

Land rents have fallen considerably over the last three or four 
years—but so have prices for agricultural products. In addition, 


‘cf. Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 4 September 1956, where attention is drawn to the 
fact that Egyptian reserves in foreign currency had fallen from {E240 million 
in the spring of 1955 to {E190 million in the spring of 1956. Subsequently 
this fall has continued even more rapidly. These trends have also been noted in 
Moscow. The current issue of Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie (No. 3, 1956) lists in a 
special survey the economic achievements of Nasserism. But elsewhere in the 
same issue, in a review of a new book on the crisis of Egyptian economy, differ- 
ent opinions are voiced. This duality is typical of a good deal of Soviet com- 
ment on economic developments in the non-Communist countries of Asia and 
Africa. 
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there have been new taxes. Of the beneficiaries of the land reform 
many lack the capital needed to buy seeds, fertilizers, and agri- 
cultural equipment to till the soil. All in all, there is some truth 
in the observation of Marxist critics of the Egyptian land reform 
that its main effects are (a) the replacement of the feudal by 
‘capitalist’ forces in the Egyptian village, and (6) a larger differen- 
tiation, at the lower end of the social pyramid, between landless 
agricultural labourers and smallholders. 

Industrial development has reached a similar impasse. Again, 
as in agriculture, there are enormous objective difficulties; in view 
of the abject poverty in the Egyptian village, and the absence of a 
developed domestic market, it is difficult to see from where the 
means for Egypt’s industrialization should come. Up to the 1952 
coup most of the great landowners and many banks preferred to 
invest their money in agriculture rather than industry. It was 
hoped that the land reform would cause a transfer of capital 
investment to industry, but these hopes have, by and large, been 
disappointed. Capital much preferred building (especially the 
building of luxury houses and flats in areas without rent control) 
to the uncertain prospects of industry. The junta only succeeded 
after a long time and with great difficulty, including a newspaper 
campaign with barely veiled threats against individual ‘capitalists’, 
in obtaining some {E25 million for an internal development loan. 

In these circumstances hopes have come to centre more and more 
on some mammoth project which would come to solve all the 
pressing needs and difficulties of Egypt, both industrial and agri- 
cultural. Such a project is the Aswan dam. This is a highly in- 
tricate subject with many political and economic ramifications 
that cannot be entered into here. It can be said, however, that 
there might have been a chance (though not much more than a 
chance) for the success of this, or a similar, more modest, project, 
if Nasserism had decided to concentrate all its energies on the 
domestic front, if the necessary foreign aid had been enlisted, and 
if the regime had been able to transform the present patriotic 
upsurge (mass demonstrations, voluntary military training, etc.) 
into a sustained constructive effort—in other words, into more 
and better work over a long time. At present all these assumptions 
appear highly unrealistic. An ambitious, ‘dynamic’ foreign policy 
such as is envisaged by Colonel Nasser involves heavy expenditure 
on arms and cannot possibly be combined with a simultaneous 
unprecedented economic effort on the home front. 
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All this has caused some optimism among Egyptian Commun- 
ists and progressistes (both within the regime and outside it), as 
can be seen from their publications and conversations with foreign 
visitors. They argue that although the present Government is 
basically ‘lower middle class’ and is trying to introduce (State) 
capitalism in Egypt, it nevertheless ‘objectively’ fulfills a pro- 
gressive role. By the very logic of events it is compelled more and 
more to intervene in State economy, to control, to plan, and 
eventually to take over. Here and there army officers have already 
been appointed to act as managers of leading industrial concerns. 
In the long run these will need something more than the help of 
relatives appointed to other key positions; such guidance they will 
not find (it is believed in these circles) in capitalism, even State 
capitalism, but only in Communist textbooks. In addition, they 
predict a growing dependence of Egypt’s economy on the Soviet 
orbit, a trend which is indeed borne out by recent statistics. Such 
dependence need not automatically be of great political impor- 
tance. But if it is coupled with a general pro-Soviet climate of 
opinion in the press and among the public it may well prove de- 
cisive. These circles assume, in short, that Nasserism will either fail 
in the not too distant future in view of its inability to solve the most 
pressing economic and social problems, or it will have to adopt 
the policies outlined by the Communists, thus gradually emer- 
ging as a Middle Eastern ‘Popular Democracy’ of a new pattern. 

The political significance of Egyptian Communism and of the 
even more numerous progressistes should by no means be under- 
rated. They have no political power at present, but they have un- 
limited confidence that the tide (with Nasserism temporarily on 
the crest of the wave) is running in their direction. A close and 
sympathetic observer of the Egyptian scene reports that every 
second Egyptian student (out of a total of 40,000) and every third 
‘intellectual’ is either a member of, or is in sympathy with, the 
Communist movement in Egypt.? The attitude of Egyptian Com- 
munism to Colonel Nasser and his regime has changed several 
times since July 1952, and there continue to be differences of 
opinion between several factions at the present time. 


1 cf. the leaflet of the United Egyptian Communist Party about the High 
Dam, reported in New York Herald Tribune, 3 April 1956; and M. Gilles 
Martinet in L’Observateur (Paris), 2 August 1956. 

* Jean Lacouture in Esprit (Paris), No. 7-8, 1956. Communist influence is 
palpably felt in the Egyptian press. But the figure of 100,000 Communist 
sympathizers among the workers, mentioned by the author, is probably an 
exaggeration. 
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During the first few weeks after the coup d’état of July 1952 most 
Communist factions (and especially the strongest among them, the 
‘Democratic Movement for National Liberation’) supported 
General Naguib and Colonel Nasser. They announced in their 
publications that about a third of the members of the Free 
Officers’ Movement were Communist sympathizers. Subsequently 
one member of the junta (Yusef Sadeq) was arrested and another 
(Khaled Mohieddin) was ousted and temporarily exiled. The 
Communists performed a volte-face and went into strong opposi- 
tion to the regime in the autumn of 1952. They attacked Colonel 
Nasser and the other leaders as ‘fascist hangmen’ and ‘mad 
reactionaries’. The junta retaliated with mass arrests and the 
persecution of all illegal Communist activity.? 

The Communist attitude to Colonel Nasser began to change 
only in the late spring of 1955, with the gradual rapprochement of 
the Egyptian Government towards the Soviet bloc. Since then one 
part of the Egyptian Communist movement has collaborated with 
the regime, and has in effect become the ‘left wing’ of Nasserism. 
Other groups have remained outside and have adopted a more or 
less benevolent attitude towards the regime. This is not a unique 
and unprecedented phenomenon; it will be remembered that 
under Colonel Per6én there were two Communist parties in the 
Argentine, one collaborating with the regime and the other in 
loyal opposition. It is difficult to know whether in Egypt it is a pre- 
arranged division of labour; in view of the many splits and internal 
dissensions in Egyptian Communism over many years it may well 
be a natural development. 

Be that as it may, the results must be somewhat confusing for 
the Party membership. M. Yusef Hilmi, former secretary of the 
Egyptian ‘Partisans of Peace’, now writes from his European exile 
articles in favour of peace with Israel. On the other hand his former 
colleague M. Fathi er-Ramle, who has been the leading literary 
exponent of the theory of Leninism-Stalinism in Egypt (and who 
has remained in Cairo) has come to specialize in the production 
of anti-Jewish pamphlets published by the official publishing 
houses of Cairo. The influential weekly Rose al Yusef, which is the 
mouthpiece of ‘left-wing Nasserism’, combines attacks against 
the West, based on religious and racial motives, with straight 

1 The last such trial, against sixty-nine members of an organization called the 
‘Egyptian Communist Party’, was concluded only last June (Al Ahram, 28 June 


1956). The ten main defendants were given seven years’ hard labour each, 
while twenty-nine others were acquitted. 
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Communist propaganda. It says, for instance, that ‘our difference 
with the West is an essential and primary one, going back in the 
past to the Crusades. It will not end except with one of two 
solutions that allow of no compromise, namely, our defeat, or the 
defeat of the West.’! This is, of course, somewhat strange langu- 
age for Marxists, who are supposed to believe in proletarian inter- 
nationalism. But the same paper explains, for instance, the 
evacuation of Suez by the British as ‘the result of the progress of 
the socialist world market and the gradual shrinking of the influ- 
ence of monopoly capitalism’*—which will strike more familiar 
chords among connoisseurs of Communist prose. 

Many more such examples could be given, and they all point to 
the fact that Communists in Egypt believe that agreement with 
Nasserism is possible on the basis of some form of State capitalism 
in which there is no class struggle (apart from the ‘revolution from 
above’ carried out by the State) and which is not internationalist. 
Such a development is perfectly possible, and indeed likely, in- 
asmuch as the ‘dynamic’ Egyptian foreign policy will bring the 
regime into conflict with the West, not with the Eastern bloc. It is 
interesting to note in this context that Communists and fellow- 
travellers both inside and outside Egypt (with such exceptions as 
a few splinter groups in Cairo, and Signor Nenni in Italy) have 
shown no particular concern about some of the pronouncedly 
fascist features of Nasserism. Their argument is that such traits are 
the inevitable concomitant of military dictatorships (especially if 
the leaders happen to be of lower middle class origin), but that 
these are transient phenomena. There is no particular danger 
involved: even if Nasserism should prevail in large parts of Africa 
and the Middle East, it would be a colossus with feet of clay, 
for it would still have its basic economic problems to solve and be 
unable to do so. It may be a danger to Britain and France, but not 
to the Soviet Union and China. 

These developments have been viewed by many Western 
observers with disappointment and regret, for there was nothing 
inevitable about them. Up to as recently as eighteen months ago, it 
still appeared that there might be a chance that Colonel Nasser 
would be able to do for Egypt what Kemal did for Turkey. It is 
only since then that the preoccupation with foreign political affairs 
and the idea of a liberatory mission in Africa and the Middle East 
have become obsessive, and a point of no return has apparently 


1 Rose al Yusef, No. 1457, July 1956. 2 ibid., 17 June 1956. 
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been reached. Conditions conducive to a Kemalist development in 
Egypt in 1952-5 were admittedly less favourable than they were in 
Turkey after the first World War, and future historians may not 
find it difficult to adduce various reasons which will make the 
course taken by Nasserism appear inevitable, post factum. And yet, 
lastly, one has to admit that one does not know the reasons which 
caused the patriotic energies of Turkey (or of the countries of 
South-East Asia after the second World War) to be channelled 
into efforts so much more constructive than has been the case in 
Egypt—just as one does not know the precise reasons which put 
German nationalism for many decades into a category apart from 
other European nationalisms, being so much more aggressive and 
intractable. 

Nasserism may yet reap important victories in the foreign 
political field. Large parts of Africa and the Middle East still 
remain to be ‘liberated’, and the international constellation is 
highly propitious. And yet it seems to have missed its chance to 
carry out basic social and economic reforms, which could have 
made of this movement something more than an interesting inter- 
lude in the annals of the struggle for the Middle East. For in the 
competition between Communism and Nasserism as things are at 
present, all the eventual odds are on the former, which has every- 
thing that Nasserism has, plus a precise and practical social and 
economic programme. 


W. Z. L. 


Regionalism in Franco's Spain 


A SPANIARD of world fame, who for obvious reasons must remain 
anonymous, once told the author that ‘every problem that a 
dictatorship proclaims solved is, in reality, merely repressed.’ 
Regionalism is certainly one of such problems, as far as Spain is 
concerned. Officially, it no longer exists. One of the few books on 
the subject that were permitted to appear by the Franco regime? 
calls it, on its dust jacket, ‘a political phenomenon that has become 
obsolete thanks tothe Caudillo and the national sacrifice’. 


1 Maximiano Garcia Venero, Historia del Nacionalismo Catalan, Madrid, 
Editora Nacional, 1944. 
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This book and its sister book on Basque nationalism! not only 
stop at 1936; they do not carry the story much beyond 1918. They 
saw the light of day only because the author was a prominent 
Falangist—he was head of the Barcelona Falange in 1936—who 
has his books published by one of the Falange’s publishing houses. 
Others have to be much more careful: when Vicente Risco 
published a post-civil-war edition of his history of Galicia? he took 
the story only as far as the eighteen-nineties. 

And yet there can be no question that regionalism in Spain has 
not only survived the repressions and suppressions that followed 
General Franco’s triumph in the Spanish Civil War, but that it is 
now as strong and probably more solidly grounded than it ever was 
before. No consideration of Spain’s future can be complete with- 
out an attempt to estimate its strength. Such an appraisal is not 
easy to make. There is hardly any published material. The subject 
is taboo for the Spanish press; nor has it made, so far, any inter- 
national headlines—and for good reasons. Regionalism is at work 
in parts of Spain where no foreign correspondents reside and it has 
not challenged the regime openly. But any foreign visitor who has 
more than a passing contact with the people of Bilbao or Valencia, 
Barcelona or Santiago de Compostela soon becomes aware that 
regionalism there is a reality. 

Regionalism had two major strongholds in pre-Franco Spain, 
and one minor one. Catalonia and the Basque country produced 
political movements strong enough to obtain from the Spanish 
Republic a considerable measure of regional autonomy. But in 
Galicia, although 70 per cent of the voters expressed themselves 
in a plebiscite as being in favour of such a status, the political 
pressure was not strong enough to obtain such autonomy. Else- 
where in Spain regionalism was, for all practical purposes, a dead 
letter. 

The situation in 1956 is rather different. Regionalism has spread 
to parts of Spain where it did not exist before: e.g., the Canary 
Islands, where a group of regionalist intellectuals centres round the 
University of La Laguna. Sometimes this regionalism goes to 
ridiculous extremes that need not be taken seriously. Thus the 
Granada police in 1954 uncovered a ‘separatist’ plot headed by a 
certain Infante, which was said to have aimed at nothing less than 


* Maximiano Garcia Venero, Historia del Nacionalismo Vasco 1793-1936, 
Madrid, Editora Nacional, 1945. 
2 Vicente Risco, Historia de Galicia, Vigo, Galaxia, 1952. 
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detaching Andalusia from Spain and attaching it to an indepen- 
dent Morocco. This, as was said on another occasion, is not policy 
but lunacy. But the word ‘separatist’, with its implications of high 
treason, is applied indiscriminately in Franco Spain to anything 
ranging from crazy schemes 4 la Infante to very serious and 
realistic attempts at satisfying the legitimate aspirations of Spanish 
regions within the framework of national unity. 


VALENCIA 

There is, for example, nothing crazy or even exalted about the 
regionalism of Valencia, which did not exist as a political force 
until General Franco brought it into being through his policy of 
uncompromising centralism. Valencia has a local dialect related to 
Catalan and to the langue d’oc of southern France. But in Valen- 
cia, unlike Catalonia, the nineteenth century did not produce a 
cultural renaissance and a political movement in defence of the 
local speech—for the very good reason that nobody attacked it. 
But the present regime, by trying to force Castilian on the Valen- 
cians, drove them into speaking it with pride, organizing clubs to 
teach it, and writing books in it on a scale unknown since the 
Middle Ages. 

But the Valencian dialect is menaced not only by Government 
action. It is threatened even more effectively by the great immigra- 
tion of strangers from other parts of the country with which 
Valencia, like all the other prosperous parts of Spain, is particularly 
favoured. This influx of poverty-stricken men and women pro- 
duces a serious economic dislocation and some resentment on the 
part of the local population. The newcomers are said ‘to work for 
nothing’ (if they are Aragonese) or ‘to be too lazy to work’ (if they 
happen to come from Murcia or Andalusia). Valencia has for 
centuries been a Mecca for thrifty Aragonese; but the present 
immigration is on a scale hitherto unknown. The uniform lin- 
guistic pattern of the province has been broken. Today the city of 
Valencia is practically all Castilian-speaking—to hear Valencian 
one must go to the industrial suburb of Grao. In the villages of the 
Valencian huerta, too, the local dialect is yielding ground. Valen- 
cian regionalism has set itself the task of assimilating the new 
arrivals, taking the achievements of Catalonia in this sphere as a 
useful model. 

But the Valencian, for all his regionalism, remains as Spanish as 
any Castilian. His reaction to the influx of strangers has been 
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typically Spanish: to bear resentment and blame the Government. 
As one regionalist leader put it: ‘Imagine that a volcano has sud- 
denly arisen in the neighbourhood of our town. The Government 
could hardly be held responsible for this phenomenon; but it 
should be blamed for doing absolutely nothing to arrest its damag- 
ing effects.’ And the Government is, in fact, responsible for at least 
one aspect of the migration. It deliberately sends Valencian civil 
servants to other parts of Spain and floods Valencia with ‘Cas- 
tilian’ members of its swollen bureaucracy. (‘Castilian’ means in 
the parlance of Valencia, as in that of Barcelona, a man from any 
other part of Spain, not necessarily from Castile.) And so anti- 
Government jokes in Valencia tend to acquire a bitterly regionalist 
tinge. The provincial office of the Ministry of Information and 
Tourism is called ‘Delegation of Inquisition and Tourism’, and 
the office of the captain general, the officer commanding the 
Valencia military region, is known as “The Office of the High 
Commissioner of Spain in Valencia’. 

Local resentment of the ‘foreign’ bureaucrats has found a way of 
expressing itself through the local custom of the fallas—monu- 
mental constructions of wood and paper exhibited with great 
ceremony and even greater noise on Saint Joseph’s Day (19 May) 
and then burned. The fallas have always exhibited the Valencian’s 
traditional disrespect for all authority (Valencian anarchists once 
paraded through the town with a banner inscribed Abajo todo— 
‘Down with everything!’). In 1955, one of the most prominent 
fallas consisted of an enormous donkey with a stork’s bill and 
wings hovering over the Miguelete (the cathedral tower which is 
the emblem of Valencia) and dropping a shower of little donkeys 
on top of it. This was a play on the words burro, donkey, and 
burdcrata, bureaucrat. The censors, who were ‘Castilians’, passed 
the falla because they could not see the joke. But their local 
‘assessors’ explained it to them, and the censors, in their superior 
wisdom, ruled that the falla be permitted to appear but that a 
‘typical’ Cordobese hat be placed on the Miguelete so as to deprive 
the joke of its regionalist significance. 

But Valencian regionalism does not confine itself to jokes: it 
has become an elaborate political platform. The regionalists stand 
for co-operation with Catalonia and the Baleares in defence of 
common interests. This has not been an easy decision to make. 
Valencia’s feelings towards Catalonia are ambivalent: admiration 
for Catalan achievement is mingled with a certain amount of 

B 
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jealousy. But Valencian regionalists have been moved by the very 
realistic consideration that Valencia is not strong enough by itself 
to exercise an effective pressure on the Government of Spain. 
But united with Catalonia and the Baleares (where the regionalist 
movement is still in its infancy and is mostly confined to Majorca) 
it would be a power to be reckoned with. And so the Valencian 
leaders have established contacts with Barcelona and, as a gesture 
of goodwill, decided to call the local dialect not ‘Valencian’ but 
Catalan, presumably with a future merger in view. Some Valen- 
cian regionalists aim at a still wider union that would include 
Aragon. This would be a revival of the mediaeval kingdom of 
Aragon which survived, in some aspects, until 1714 and which 
still has a powerful emotional appeal. King James the Conqueror 
of Aragon, who finally took the city from the Moors, is still 
Valencia’s great hero, and the flag which he gave it has been 
adopted as a regionalist emblem. On such occasions as the fallas 
it decorates many houses, under the tolerant eye of the local 
police—visiting Catelans note, not without envy, that such goings- 
on would not be permitted in Barcelona. 


GALICIA 

At the other end of Spain lies Galicia, which might well be 
called the Spanish Ireland. Both are green, and Galicia is almost 
an island, distinct from the rest of Spain in its landscape, its 
language (Galician is the mother tongue of Portuguese), and many 
characteristics of its population. And yet Galicia is a region of 
Spain, not a separate country, partly because Galicians suffer from 
a strange political incapacity, which made all the mediaeval at- 
tempts to set up an independent Galician state a complete failure. 

This political incapacity has also dogged the Galician regionalist 
movement ever since its beginnings in the late nineteenth century. 
Its founders were literary men who were content to leave the 
political destinies of Galicia in the hands of caciques, or local 
political bosses. The Galician caciques were no mean hands at the 
game of politics and often rose to national prominence. But, unlike 
their Basque and Catalan colleagues who were very much con- 
cerned with defending in Madrid the economic interests of their 
region, the Galicians were concerned only with lining their own 
pockets. They did not even have the saving grace of spending 
Galician money in Galicia—they preferred the fleshpots of Madrid 
and Paris. 
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‘The regionalists displayed the same lack of concern for Galicia’s 
interests, though in a different way. Mere facts of politics or 
economics were beneath their notice, for their heads were very 
much in the clouds. In an attempt to discover some distinct 
Galician features on which to base their ideology, they hit upon 
Celticism. Galicia was proclaimed by them the Celtic region of 
Spain, and the regionalist anthem described her as one of the 
‘seven daughters of Breogan’ (Breogan was the legendary an- 
cestor of the Irish who sailed to Ireland from the Tower of 
Hercules in La Corufia). Galician delegates attended Pan-Celtic 
congresses and talked about establishing a Celtic museum (it still 
remains to be established), while Galicia was becoming an over- 
populated rural slum. 

The Spanish Civil War had a sobering effect on Galicia and 
made the regionalists realize at last the damage done by their Celtic 
‘rebellion against facts’. While there was little actual fighting in 
Galicia, the region was subject to violent repressions and sum- 
mary executions. One of the victims was the young regionalist 
leader Alejandro Boveda, who was shot after an exceedingly brief 
and unsatisfactory trial. The execution of Boveda, a man whose 
talents and integrity had won the respect of his political opponents, 
had a shattering effect on many Galicians and turned many minds 
towards regionalism. Another force working in this direction was 
resentment at the great loss of life among Galicians conscripted 
into General Franco’s army. The regionalism which emerged in 
Galicia since the war bears very little resemblance to that of its 
romantic founders. 

For one thing, there is a new emphasis on economics. ‘The 
regionalists have analysed the economy of Galicia, and their con- 
clusions are none too cheerful. Galicia’s economy is a sick one. It 
is still based on fishing and agriculture, and there is very little 
industry on modern lines except for canning plants and shipyards. 
Galicia is over-populated; unemployment is more serious there 
than in most other parts of Spain; and beggars crowd the streets 
of its towns as much as they do in the tourist haunts of Andalusia. 
Emigration, both overseas and to the rest of Spain, drains the 
region of its young, healthy, and enterprising people—some 
fifty thousand leave every year. 

Moreover, the regionalists bitterly note that although General 
Franco is a Galician by birth, his native region has reaped, so far, 
hardly any benefit from his policy of industrialization. True, many 
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of the new electricity plants are located in Galicia—but the power 
is sent to central Spain. Nor is the water in the storage dams used 
for an intelligent hydraulic policy, so that crops are often lost 
when Galicia’s traditionally rainy summer does not run true to 
type and produces a drought instead. American economic aid has 
gone to more favoured regions. 

The cultural policy of the regime is another source of resent- 
ment. The prohibitions on publication in the local dialect are en- 
forced more rigidly than in Valencia. Noche, a newspaper pub- 
lished in the Galician university town of Santiago de Compostela, 
tried to publish a page in Galician and, later on, a Galician poetry 
feature. Both had to be discontinued on orders from Madrid. 
When the Madrid literary magazine Jnsula prepared a special 
Galician number—in Castilian, of course—the censorship kept it 
on ice, on instructions from Juan Aparicio, the chief press censor. 
At the Unesco congress at Montevideo some Latin-American 
delegates, prompted by Galicians, publicly questioned the then 
Spanish Minister of Education, Senor Ruiz Gimenez, about this 
special Galician issue and made charges of discrimination. When 
the Minister returned to Spain he made it known that he favoured 


the appearance of the Galician number. But the press censor had 
the last word: he gave permission for publication but on con- 
dition that the issue be distributed only outside Spain. Since this 
would be, for financial reasons, impracticable, the matter rests 


there. 

There are some signs of late that the regime is relaxing its atti- 
tude. A chair of Galician literature and culture has been estab- 
lished at Madrid University. ‘The Father Sarmiento Institute at 
Santiago acts as a centre of Galician studies. The Vigo publishers, 
Galaxia, evade the ban on periodical publications in Galician by 
issuing their bi-lingual Grial series at irregular intervals. The 
magazine Vide Gallega (Galician Life) has been permitted to 
resume publication once more after an interval of almost twenty 
years. 

Partly as a response to this and partly because of a general 
sobering of minds, Galician regionalism has set itself against any 
‘wild’ separatism. As one of its leaders put it to the author, 
‘Much as we are opposed to the present state of affairs, if we had to 
choose between the status guo and separation from Spain we 
would unhesitatingly choose the former. Only cuatro locos—a 
handful of lunatics—are out for an independent Galicia.’ 
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THE BASQUE PROVINCES 


Unlike the Galicians, the Basques did not need a civil war to 
teach them sobriety. But the post-war picture of the Basque 
provinces was pretty grim. The cities and the countryside were 
devastated. Reprisals by the victors took a heavy toll. The vic- 
torious Falange was determined to root out Basque ‘separatism’ ; 
moreover, its economic policy of pitting the State socialism of the 
National Institute of Industry against liberal free enterprise 
endangered the two mainstays of the Basque economy—the steel 
industry and banking. 

And so the first lesson the Basques learned from the war and its 
aftermath was that of unity. Basque regionalism, unlike its Catalan 
counterpart, did not suffer from internal splits. No splinter party 
could compete with the Basque Nationalist Party, led by José 
Maria de Aguirre (who now heads the Basque Government in 
exile) and—again unlike Catalonia—of a definite clerical inspira- 
tion. But whereas the Catalans, for all their political splits, were 
united in opposing the centralizing policies of Madrid, the 
Basques were deeply divided between regionalists and unitarians. 
Basque unitarianism has deep historical roots dating from the days 
when the Basque provinces voluntarily submitted to the mediaeval 
kings of Castile. In our own time, Basque unitarians have been as 
fanatical as Basque regionalists. 

But now the Basques have closed ranks. ‘The split may not be 
entirely healed; but even unitarians have not taken kindly to such 
Government measures as the ban on preaching in the Basque 
language, which makes sermons incomprehensible to many people 
in the villages, or the refusal to have any Basques appointed 
bishops in Basque dioceses. (During the recent strikes, the non- 
Basque bishops of Bilbao and Guipuzcoa came into open conflict 
with some of the Basque clergy, who backed the workers. Nine 
priests were deported for their action.) Moreover, in the all- 
important matter of economics, the Basques have learned the 
Catalan lesson. There is now enough solidarity between regional- 
ists and unitarians for the Basque local authorities to use the 
spectre of Basque nationalism as political blackmail to wring con- 
cessions from a reluctant Madrid. 

Also, the Basques have remained in.close contact with their 
compatriots outside Spain. The newspaper of the Basque Govern- 
ment in exile, Eusko Deya (The Basque Voice), has a wide clandes- 
tine circulation in the Basque country, and Radio Euzkadi not 
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only has many listeners but manages to keep in touch with them. 
The Basque Nationalist Party maintains an underground organi- 
zation which holds regular meetings and does not seem to suffer 
from lack of funds; a good deal of money is spent in helping 
members in distress and in bribing the authorities. 

The position of the Basque language is not very bright. It takes 
a long time to die, especially in the villages, but it is steadily losing 
ground. The cities of Bilbao and San Sebastian are entirely lost 
to it: the only people who speak Basque in them are the peasant 
women who bring in milk from the villages every morning. More- 
over Basque has never, for all the regionalist prodding, produced 
any literature to be compared with the Galician or Catalan. The 
best Basque writers, from Loyola to Unamuno, use Castilian or 
Latin. ‘The regime permits Basque linguistic and cultural studies 
by a number of institutions and sponsors an annual Basque week 
at San Sebastian; but, as usual, it frowns on all unofficial cultural 
manifestations. ‘The Basque underground tries to arrest the decline 
of the language, and at least one of its operations is nothing if not 
imaginative: it pays peasants from the mountains to come down to 
San Sebastian during the tourist season to talk Basque osten- 
tatiously in front of foreign visitors. 


CATALONIA 

There is no need to resort to such stratagems in Catalonia. 
Catalan can be heard freely spoken not only in mountain villages 
but anywhere in Barcelona. The linguistic policy of the regime in 
Catalonia can be reduced to a triple ban: on periodical publica- 
tions, on technical and scientific books, and on translations. The 
idea is, or so the Catalanists say, to kill the language at the sources 
of its renewal and to condemn it to sterility. But these restrictions 
are not insurmountable. A book called Geography of Catalonia 
was banned by the censors; they permitted it to be published under 
the title of The Lands of Catalonia. The two greatest living poets of 
Catalonia, José Maria Segarra and Carlos Riba, were permitted 
to publish their Catalan translations of Dante and Homer—in 
luxury editions, because the present regime still believes in the 
maxim of the late General Primo de Rivera: ‘No book is dangerous 
if its price is over 15 pesetas.’ (This was in 1925; today the limit 
would be 100 pesetas.) The ban on periodical publications is the 
stiffest; but a Catalan magazine called Ariel was published for 
several months in a printing works near Barcelona by a group of 
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young Catalanists who took the precaution of putting ‘Printed in 
France’ on the front page. Among the subscribers was the Bar- 
celona provincial delegate of the Ministry of Information, i.e. the 
local chief censor. Publication ceased only after a rival printer 
denounced it to the police. 

No recent visitor to Barcelona can have any doubts as to the 
reality of the Catalanist revival. The bookshops and the open-air 
bookstalls on the Ramblas are filled with Catalan books: novels, 
biographies, and poetry. Segarra’s latest play has recently con- 
quered Madrid after playing in Barcelona’s Catalan theatre for 
years. Advertisements of coblas and sardanas (Catalan regional 
songs and dances) cover the walls. A statue of the Catalan Renais- 
sance humanist Luis Vives standing in the main hall of Barcelona 
University had an extra ‘L’ added to it by a student so as to give 
the name its Catalan form. But the students no longer have need 
for such subterfuges. A recent student manifesto openly proclaims 
that “The university of Barcelona must be, above everything else, 
an instrument for the promotion of Catalan culture.’ 

The economic roots of Catalanism have been strengthened, not 
weakened, by the economic policies of General Franco’s regime. 
The Catalanists complain that the Government ignores certain 
‘differential facts’ (better business sense, greater working capacity, 
and so on) and discriminates against Catalan industries. They 
bitterly joke that the official motto of ‘Spain, one, great, and free’ 
should be replaced by ‘Equality through misery’. The official 
thesis is that Catalan capital indulges in ‘abstentionism’, 1.e. 
refusal to invest in enterprises useful to the nation but not in 
Catalonia. The Catalanists also blame the regime for the great 
post-war influx of non-Catalan workers from Murcia and An- 
dalusia. Contrary to the situation in Valencia, this is merely the 
continuation of a pre-war trend; but here, too, the new proportions 
are important. According to a recent semi-official survey, the 
population of Barcelona is more than 60 per cent non-Catalan in 
origin. Catalanists complain that ‘the Government is sending these 
people here to drown us!’ But those of them who have a better 
historical perspective recall that the descendants of these Mur- 
cianos, as they are called, often become the staunchest and tough- 
est defendants of Catalonia. 

One or two new political trends deserve to be noted. One is that 
the local Falange has been affected by the regionalist atmosphere. 
Even before the Civil War, the Barcelona Falange was the only 
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one in Spain to make a serious attempt to enlist workers in its 
ranks. At present, Falangist officials assume the role of defenders 
of Catalan industry against Madrid policies of centralism. The 
delegation which, towards the end of 1954, presented Catalonia’s 
economic grievances to the civil governor of Barcelona, Sefior 
Acedo Colunga, for transmission to the Caudillo was composed 
of very high-ranking Falangists. They claimed to have acted 
within the age-old Catalan tradition of presenting ‘memorials of 
grievances’ to the rulers of Barcelona. The governor, who duly trans- 
mitted their petition to General Franco, was labelled ‘separatist’. 

Another important trend is the increased role played by the 
Catalanist clergy. Catalanism has always had strongholds in such 
religious institutions as the Benedictine monastery of Montserrat, 
and no history of Catalanism would be complete without the names 
of many priests and friars. But in the years before the civil war 
anti-clerical rather than clerical tendencies came to the fore. It is a 
sign of changed times that the centralists now talk of ‘Catholic 
separatists’ instead of ‘Red separatists’. On the eve of the Barcelona 
Eucharistic Congress a number of these ‘Catholic separatists’, 
including several priests, were arrested by the police in order to 
prevent them from establishing contacts with foreign visitors. 
And it was a priest whe organized the Catalanist youth organiza- 
tion called Els Minyons de la Muntanya (The Boys of the Moun- 
tains) in defiance of the Falangist monopoly on such organizations. 
The Minyons devote their time to cultural studies as well as 
mountain climbing and they have on several occasions been the 
object of Falangist attacks. 

But perhaps the most interesting change is the eclipse of the 
wild and romantic kind of Catalanism associated with the late 
Colonel Macia, whose boundary line with ‘separatism’ was, indeed, 
not very clear. The spokesman of the new generation is Professor 
J. Vicens Vives of the University of Barcelona, a distinguished 
historian very much respected by his students. His thesis is that 
Catalonia needs Castile for the social discipline that Catalans often 
lack; while Catalonia, in turn, should serve as a channel for the 
Europeanization of the rest of Spain. There is nothing funda- 
mentally new in this: Professor Vicens Vives is the first to admit 
that he is following in the footsteps of Catalonia’s greatest modern 
political brain, Enrique Prat de la Riba, who said much the same 
thing in 1go1. But it is certainly significant that it is said again in 
1956. I. A. L. 





The Political Aspect of East-West Trade 
The Soviet Approach 


COMMUNIST propagandists, as well as those business menwho tend 
to look at trade relations with the Soviet bloc countries as a purely 
economic proposition, to be assessed solely in terms of the profit 
motive, usually express strong disagreement with the view that the 
Communist approach to foreign trade is largely political. While 
Communist leaders cannot really be blamed for at times conceal- 
ing their true beliefs, Western business men and others would do 
well to acquaint themselves with the Communist approach to 
foreign trade, and not merely to base their long-term assessments 
of the Soviet bloc market on ad hoc pronouncements. Is it really 
true, as was suggested recently, that Communist Governments try 
to keep their trade separate from politics? And, even assuming they 
were in earnest about this, are they really in a position to do so, 
since all economic activity in a Communist country is dependent 
in the final analysis upon political considerations as conceived by 
Marxist-Leninist ideology? And is it not the basic tenet of such 
teaching that capitalism will perish, through its inherent contradic- 
tions, its final downfall having been hastened by all possible steps 
on the part of the Communist countries? 

It is the purpose of this paper to outline the Communist view, 
especially with reference to the renewed interest in trade with 
‘capitalist’ countries as from 1952, and to discuss briefly the 
question whether the present trading methods of these countries 
are such as to enable them to obtain the greatest possible benefit 
from their economic relations with the Soviet bloc. 

As so often, the Communist view put out for foreign consump- 
tion differs from, or even contradicts, both the Party doctrine and 
the practical measures at home. A typical example of this tech- 
nique is to be found in the statements made by Nesterov, Chair- 
man of the U.S.S.R. Chamber of Commerce, who is the leading 
Communist spokesman in the field of East-West trade propaganda. 
In August 1953 he wrote in New Times, a Soviet periodical which 
has a number of foreign language editions, that the U.S.S.R. 
favoured, as it had always done, the ‘normalization of international 
trade’, and that it was only due to Western policy that trade rela- 
tions between East and West had deteriorated to such an extent. 
But in March of the same year Kommunist, the authoritative ideo- 
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logical journal of the Soviet Communist Party, had insisted that 
“The countries of the socialist camp are no longer dependent on 
the importing of machines and equipment from the capitalist 
countries.’ This, of course, reflected the view expressed by Stalin 
in his Economic Principles of Socialism in the U.S.S.R. He stated 
that China and the European satellites had ‘broken away’ from the 
capitalist system to form jointly with the Soviet Union a ‘united 
and powerful socialist camp confronting the camp of capitalism’. 
As a result of the determination to ‘help each other and to achieve 
together a general economic development’ it could be foretold 
‘with certainty’ that, given the present great speed of industrial 
development in all Soviet bloc countries, ‘we shall soon reach a 
stage when these countries will not only have no need to import 
goods from the capitalist countries but will themselves express the 
need to dispose of the surplus of their production’. 

‘Two months after Nesterov had assured the readers of New 
Times that the deterioration of East-West trade was entirely the 
result of Western policy, and several months after Stalin’s death, 
another article appeared in the same journal. It was written by 
Mechvedevy, a prominent Soviet economist, and it rather deflated 
Nesterov’s insistence on the U.S.S.R.’s willingness to ‘normalize’ 
trade. Under the revealing title ‘East-West trade a potent weapon 
for peace’ he maintained: “The People’s Democracies which, with 
the U.S.S.R., form the new world market, find in that market 
all goods required for their development, as well as steady cus- 
tomers for their own goods.’ 

Soviet policy in this respect has always been directed towards 
achieving self-sufficiency, taking into account, of course, the dic- 
tates of temporary expediency. In the U.S.S.R., as well as in all 
other Communist States, foreign trade is concentrated in the 
hands of the State. This foreign trade monopoly, Stalin said in 
1925, is a ‘shield and bulwark of our young socialist industry’. And 
he added that as Jong as the Soviet regime existed ‘the monopoly 
of foreign trade will live and prosper regardless of anything’. With 
the setting up of the Soviet empire in Eastern Europe after the war 
and the steadily increasing integration of the satellite countries 
into the Soviet economy, it became necessary to adapt this doctrine. 
Anastas Mikoyan! said in 1949: “The functions of the foreign 
trade monopoly have undergone a change in respect of relations 
with the People’s Democracies. In this case the monopoly does not 


' For many years an influential figure in Soviet foreign trade. 
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perform the functions of protecting the Soviet economy but is a 
means of planned linking together of the economy of the Soviet 
Union with that of the countries of the People’s Democracies.’ 

And a satellite country, Czechoslovakia, described thus the three 
main aims of its foreign trade activities: expanding Czechoslovak 
productive forces; linking the Czechoslovak economic system with 
the economic systems of the Soviet Union and the other People’s 
Democracies; and developing trade with countries that have other 
economic systems ‘in so far as such trade is beneficial for the build- 
ing up of socialism in Czechoslovakia’. A Polish foreign trade 
expert stressed this last point in 1952. The most effective way of 
rendering the planned Polish economy independent of the ‘dis- 
organizing impact of cyclical fluctuations in capitalist countries’ 
was ‘the greatest possible intensification of trade with the Soviet 
Union and the satellites’. (This, it should be noted, was said at a 
time when Polish coal exports to the West had reached their 
highest level and represented the biggest foreign exchange earner 
for the Soviet bloc.) Kommunist, in the issue referred to above, also 
stated that this foreign trade had as its aim to ‘facilitate the fulfil- 
ment of the plans of socialist industrialization. . .’ And the essence 
of the policy of industrialization is to ‘ensure the economic inde- 
pendence of each country surrounded by capitalist States and 
protect it from being transformed into an appendage of world 
capitalism’. It is worth bearing in mind that, while talking in 
general terms about the need to improve trade relations, Malenkov 
at the end of his speech of 8 August 1953, which appeared to 
promise the consumer a new deal, stressed the fact that the 
People’s Democracies ‘have struck out on a new path and will 
never turn aside’. Behind these words there lies the determination 
to push ahead with economic developments as prescribed by 
Communist ideology irrespective of tactical moves about East- 
West trade. 

Stalin, in Economic Principles of Socialism in the U.S.S.R., 
said that the ‘capitalist world market’ would deteriorate and that its 
industries would increasingly operate below capacity. This par- 
ticular part of Stalin’s analysis was disowned by Mikoyan at the 
Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party last February 
because it did not fit in with the concept of competitive co-existence 
in which ‘trade should play a big part in extending the basis for 
businesslike co-operation’. But, declared Khrushchev on the same 
occasion, ‘our supreme international duty is tirelessly to develop 
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and strengthen the fraternal relations between the countries of the 
socialist camp in the interest of our great common cause— 
socialism.’ The development of these countries, he said, was ‘dis- 
tinguished by their complete independence, both political and 
economic’—a formulation which is remarkably similar to that used 
by Mechvedev. 

These statements indicate that the basic concept of economic 
relations with other countries has remained unchanged. And the 
intensification of the drive to integrate the economies of the Soviet 
orbit which has been noticeable in recent months certainly pro- 
vides ample evidence in support of this view. Nesterov, of course, 
has adapted himself to the new line, and he now maintains! that 
‘the Soviet Government attaches tremendous significance to 
Anglo-Soviet trade’ and that ‘an increase in trade (between 
Britain and the U.S.S.R.) would have a favourable effect upon the 
economic development of the two countries’. The change in tone 
is striking indeed, but it is prompted solely by political considera- 
tions. No Soviet spokesman has ever suggested that Britain today 
is a better trading partner than she was in 1953! 

The speech with which Rau, the Minister of Foreign Trade 
and one of the Vice-Premiers in Eastern Germany, opened the 
autumn session of the Leipzig Fair, the ‘shop window of East- 
West trade’, on 1 September 1956 showed that doubts as to a real 
change of policy on trade with ‘capitalist’ countries were fully 
justified. ‘We note with satisfaction,’ Rau told his audience, which 
included business men from Western Germany and other coun- 
tries of Western Europe and the Middle and Far East, ‘that more 
and more business men of the capitalist countries advocate the 
expansion of East-West trade. This is evidence that such trade 
has become a compelling (author’s italics) economic necessity.’? 
And again, ‘the highly industrialized capitalist countries in the 
West are about to intensify growing sales difficulties by attempting 
to bring pressure to bear upon the independent national States 
(of the Middle and Far East).’ Words like these may sound odd on 
an occasion which is meant to further the promotion of trade. Yet 
they are quite in keeping with the Communist view of economic 
development in ‘capitalist’ countries. And not too much should be 
read into the fact that they seemingly conflict with Khrushchev’s 


' Soviet News, 5 July 1956. 

* Neues Deutschland, 2 September 1956. In August 1953 Nesterov also 
blandly assured his English-speaking readers that ‘doubtless’ the capitalist 
countries would be ‘compelled’ to trade with the U.S.S.R. 
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condemnation of a similar view expressed by Stalin. Rau merely 
provides evidence, not for the first time, of the purely tactical 
significance of ideological adjustments of this kind. 

‘The Moscow Economic Conference of April 1952, organized by 
the Communist-controlled World Peace Council acting through the 
medium of an Initiating Committee, provided some useful illus- 
tration of the exceedingly short-term significance of Communist 
pronouncements on foreign trade. The Soviet bloc countries 
declared that it would be possible for them to export annually to 
Western countries between 1953 and 1955 twice and three times 
as much as previously. One example may suffice to show that the 
view expressed at the time by Western observers, that these large- 
scale offers of food and other goods were made, in the main, for 
propaganda reasons, was fully justified. ‘The Hungarian delegation 
stated that, beginning in 1953, Hungary would be able to supply 
the West with 300,000 tons of grain a year. This figure represented 
half of Hungary’s pre-war grain exports. Yet by the end of 1952 
the Hungarian Government had to admit that crops had fallen far 
short of the planned targets. Food exports were slashed, but even 
this did not prevent a serious bread shortage. Subsequent harvests 
have been better, but no grain exports on any scale have been 
made. In the spring of this year Hungary, once the ‘bread basket’ 
of Europe, in common with other Soviet bloc countries bought 
considerable quantities of grain in the Canadian market. Obviously, 
no Government can be blamed for unfavourable weather leading 
to lower yields. But the low level of productivity, especially of the 
collective farms, and the shortage of fertilizers were facts that had 
for some time been known to and admitted by Ministers and Party 
leaders. There was thus no justification, other than propaganda, 
for the promises of vast deliveries made at the conference. 

The position was similar as far as promises of orders for Western 
exports were concerned. At the time of the conference Britain was 
going through a mild recession in the textile industry, and the 
prospect of large-scale purchases of clothing was therefore em- 
phasized. A spokesman of the British delegation was confident 
that the value of orders would exceed {1 million. In fact, no such 
orders emanated from the conference. When it came to putting 
orders in their final form requests for consumer goods disappeared 
completely, leaving only a hard core of capital goods among the 
items asked for. 

While, consequently, almost no hard business resulted from the 
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conference, it nevertheless did lead to an increase of propaganda 
through the Councils for the Promotion of International Trade 
which were then set up in various countries that had attended it. 
‘Today little is heard of these bodies. But in 1952 and 1953 their 
spokesmen maintained that their main task was to act as an inter- 
mediary and to help business men in establishing contacts with 
Soviet bloc countries and in providing market research. The 
British Council for the Promotion of International Trade pub- 
lished a Study of the Markets for British Engineering Products 
in February 1953 which purported to give factual information 
about conditions in Soviet bloc countries. While practically no 
detailed information is to be found in this pamphlet, two quotations 
may suffice to indicate its degree of objectivity. The reader is told 
(p. 11) that in the countries with a planned economy, as a result of 
industrialization, ‘the scope for foreign trade today is on an 
immensely larger scale (author’s italics) than before the war.’ And 
on p. 23 one learns that the ‘Eastern countries represent a limitless 
market (author’s italics) for British engineering products and are 
capable of supplying this country with essential and non-dollar 
fodder, foodstuffs, and raw materials.’ The economic realities of 
East-West trade have more than refuted statements of this sort. 
This year the language used is of a different kind. A representative 
of the same organization told Neues Deutschland (6 May 1956) that 
‘neither exaggerated hopes nor pessimism must be permitted.’ 
(He was referring to trade between Britain and East Germany.) 
It was necessary that both sides should state clearly what they 
actually needed and were able to offer. Such a basis for trade would 
have to be created, and both sides should work patiently and 
jointly towards this end. This is sober language indeed, and it 
reflects realism. But it lends further credence to the supposition 
that the sweeping publicity of 1952 and 1953 was not trade pro- 
motion, as commonly understood, but part of the propaganda 
directed by the peace movement. 

The real purpose of this Council was described by Trud, the 
organ of the Soviet Trade Unions, on 7 March 1956, in these 
words: “The initiators of the creation of the Council regarded as 
the main aim of its activity the struggle to annul or possibly 
diminish the lists of so-called strategic goods imposed on British 
foreign trade firms from without.’ The political purpose of such 
trade ‘promotion’ could hardly be put more succinctly and 
authoritatively. Why then should trade promotion concentrate on 
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political rather than economic action? Because, as Mr Khrushchev 
told five visiting U.S. Senators in Moscow on 12 September 1955,' 
the Soviet Union valued trade least for economic and most for 
political purposes, as a means of promoting ‘better relations’. Just 
in case people should be wondering whether there had been any 
change in Mr Khrushchev’s politics, he went out of his way a few 
days later to reassure the world in quite unequivocal terms that 
if anyone believed that his and Mr Bulganin’s attitude at Geneva 
meant the abandonment of Marx and Lenin they would have to 
wait ‘until a shrimp learned to whistle’. 

It is against this background of the use of foreign trade as a 
means of increasing economic self-sufficiency and promoting 
political ends that present and future trade relations with the 
Soviet bloc countries must be viewed. It is this approach to foreign 
trade which makes it of but marginal significance to the Com- 
munist economy, and it explains why the Soviet Union’s trade in 
relation to world trade is small and irregular. A comparison be- 
tween the foreign trade situation in Tsarist Russia in 1913, and in 
the Soviet Union in 1930-2, is revealing. Russian exports in 1913, 
the last normal year of the Tsarist regime, were about 4 per cent of 
world exports. In 1930-2, so far the best years for foreign trade 
under the Soviet regime, exports never represented more than 
about half the contribution of Tsarist Russia to world trade. 
Bearing in mind the steady rise in the volume of world trade since 
then, the U.S.S.R.’s impact either as buyer or as seller seems 
insignificant. 

But, as the world is becoming increasingly aware, the Soviet 
Union and the satellite countries have replaced normal trading by 
a policy of selective trading, aimed at politically vulnerable coun- 
tries, which promotes better relations as envisaged by Marxists- 
Leninists. For this political trade, of a relatively limited size, the 
Soviet bloc countries are able to allocate the resources required, 
whereas they are not in a position to become large-scale exporters 
in the conventional sense. The U.S.S.R. had followed a similar 
course in the early 1930s. Although famine was then raging at 
home, large grain exports were made available to pay for imports 
of machinery and equipment for the first Five-Year Plan. At that 
time the aim was to assist in the industrialization drive which in 
turn was to strengthen the Communist base. Today it is to pro- 
mote ideological and thereby political expansion. But even the 


1 New York Times, 13 September 1955. 
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very fact that the U.S.S.R. and the other Soviet bloc countries 
do not have a greater share in world trade today is, in the final 
analysis, the result of their political view of foreign trade. Looking 
at the problem in purely economic terms it would be correct to 
say that the cause is the scarcity of export goods. But the avail- 
ability of such goods is the result of a political decision. If the 
Communist countries were less autarky-minded they could in- 
crease their imports, and this in turn would necessitate a greater 
allocation of resources for the production of exports. Instead, we 
are witnessing a situation in which the lists of desired imports of 
machinery and industrial equipment are obviously carefully 
chosen to get the best possible result, in terms of future autarky, 
out of available export surpluses. It is surely remarkable, and 
should provide food for thought, that the bulk of exports from the 
U.S.S.R., the second most powerful industrial country in the 
world today, consists largely of the same agricultural and forestry 
products which were the traditional exports of Tsarist Russia. 
It is, of course, quite true that, if the present rate of indus- 
trialization in the Soviet bloc countries is not to be slowed down, 
much of the heavy and precision machinery they require can be 
supplied only by the West.! This might provide additional open- 
ings for East-West trade for some time; but in that case much 
greater efficiency in trading is called for on the Western side. 
There is something almost ludicrous, and from a political point of 
view really harmful, about the present situation, when powerful 
foreign trade monopolies play off one business man against another 
and one country against another, to obtain lower prices and 
quicker delivery. If the Communist countries value trade most for 
political purposes, the West should form its own monopoly. It 
should in fact form a Trading Corporation through which all 
trade with Soviet bloc countries would be channelled. The 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation provides the 
framework within which such a corporation could function. 
Profits, which might be considerable in the case of commodities 
and equipment whose scarcity value is great in Soviet bloc coun- 
tries, in so far as they were not needed to offset losses deliberately 
incurred, could be used for the benefit of under-developed coun- 
tries. Such a plan was ventilated by the Council of Europe in 


' This, of course, raises the question of the West’s present embargo policy in 
relation to trade with the Soviet bloc countries and China. This would, however, 
require an article itself; it is hoped to discuss this question at a later date. 
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1954. It is based on the assumption that the conduct of East-West 
trade should be considered part of the general policy of the West 
towards the Soviet bloc countries. The political effect should be 
taken into account in addition to any economic advantages. It will 
no doubt be argued that such a scheme smacks of ‘planning’. But 
is it not true that common action of this kind is the most effective 
way of preserving, in the long run, the freedom to engage in such 
trade, and in the short run of increasing its profitability to the 
Western world as a whole? And would it not remove the element 
of propaganda which at present distorts the true significance of 
many deals between Soviet bloc countries and those of the Middle 
and Far East, at the expense of the West, by combating more suc= 
cessfully than hitherto economic penetration and increasing the 
volume of funds available for investment in under-developed 
countries? 


S. E. S. 


Iraqi Kurdistan 


A Little-Known Region 


Or the regions and peoples of the Near East that have been 
relatively ignored by both scholars and popularizers of area 
studies, Kurdistan and the Kurds are examples. No satisfactory 
history, geography, or social study of the Kurds as a whole, or as a 
part of a modern State, has been published. Educated Kurds are 
sometimes aware of these lacunae and often complain of the bias 
of recorded history as it affects their people. Even were an objec- 
tive history of the region attempted, it would necessarily depend 
for most of its sources on non-Kurdish accounts, from Xenophon 
to whose Ten Thousand retreating Greeks the Carduchi formed a. 
savage barrier, to Roman, Arab, Persian, and ‘lurkish sources to 
whom Kurdistan was a frontier province, unruly and hazardous 
to penetrate or traverse. During the years immediately preceding 
the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, Kurdistan was visited and 
described by a number of Western travellers and missionaries. 
Cc 
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Some of them thought they saw in Kurdistan the components of 
a nation; but, as with the Armenian enclave further north, the 
post-war settlement wrote history otherwise, and the Kurds found 
themselves, in the order of numbers, in Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and 
a few in Syria. Thereafter, events in Kurdistan continue to form 
chapters of the histories of non-Kurdish States. Only on rare 
occasions, such as the episode of the Kurdish Republic of Maha- 
bad in 1946, have events occurred that have brought together 
several parts in a larger and abortive experiment. Thus political 
and geographical realities cause this review of the contemporary 
scene to be concerned only with the Kurdish area of Iraq. In such 
a brief discussion, events described must be illustrative of the 
changing scene rather than part of a comprehensive history of the 
period. 
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SOME STATISTICS AND DEFINITIONS 


There are approximately 800,000 Kurds in Iraq, who represent 
between 15 and 20 per cent of the total population of the country. 
Though the Kurds are often described as one of the ‘minorities of 
the Arab World’, it is more accurate to note that, unlike the other 
minorities, the Kurds involve a case in which the political boun- 
daries of an Arab state extend beyond the ‘Arab World’; for the 
Kurds are quite homogeneous within the sizeable area they occupy. 
‘To avoid arguments regarding ethnic origins, only those peoples 
who identify themselves as Kurds will be called such, thus 
eliminating the Yezidis, Kakais, and certain Christian elements 
that are largely Kurdish by race. 

The Kurds are an Irano-Afghani people, and the language they 
invariably speak among themselves is a member of the Iranian 
branch of the Indo-European family of languages. If a person 
describes himself as a Kurd, it follows that he is a Muslim, and, 
with a few exceptions, of the Sunni sect. ‘The largest non-Kurdish 
elements within Iraqi Kurdistan are some 15,000 Assyrian 
(Nestorian) Christians, and several thousands of Armenian, 
Chaldean, and Jacobite Christians. 


ASPECTS OF THE INTER-WAR PERIOD 


Not having been able to satisfy Kurdish nationalist aspirations 
in the peace settlement following World War I, the British 
administration in Iraq took upon itself the responsibility of ‘pro- 
tecting’ the Kurdish population and endowing it with certain 
attributes of local autonomy. It was not always easy to satisfy even 
limited Kurdish aspirations while also protecting the Assyrian 
Christians and preparing an Arab Government to assume authority 
in Baghdad. Such a dilemma of conflicting interests would face 
any outside Power, the U.S.S.R. included, that might commit 
itself to an active ‘pro-Kurdish policy’. The British attempt to 
strike a fair balance found Major E. B. Soane as political officer in 
Sulaimaniya encouraging the development of the Kurdish langu- 
age and culture; while on several occasions during the following 
years the R.A.F. was called upon to subdue Shaikh Mahmud of 
Sulaimaniya and his followers whose ambitions exceeded the 
limits of autonomy compatible with Iraqi nationhood. 

At most, Shaikh Mahmud’s sphere of influence did not extend 
far beyond the present limits of the Sulaimaniya Liwa, and even 
within the Liwa a majority of the large Jaf tribe resisted his 
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pretentions to the title of ‘King of Kurdistan’. The negative atti- 
tude of neighbouring tribes allowed the central Government to 
bring local balancing forces into play against Shaikh Mahmud. 
This involved, not for the first or last time, the fine art of tribal 
politics which is often more effective and economical than employ- 
ing punitive national armed forces. ‘Thus, attempts to unify the 
whole or large sections of Kurdistan under local leaders have been 
frustrated by local divisive features of geography and social 
organization as well as by the application of outside force. How- 
ever, the appeal to tribal loyalties by the central Government is on 
the decline. Although improved communications within the area 
and a lessening of tribal exclusiveness would appear to bring the 
Kurds more closely together, the same factors have made it 
possible for national security forces to bring their vast military 
superiority to bear in these once remote regions, and to render 
obsolete the dependence upon local factions formerly used to 
maintain governmental authority. 

Illustrative of specific changes during the inter-war period that 
have affected the balance of power in Iraqi Kurdistan are: (i) the 
opening and pacification of the Ruwanduz frontier route; (ii) 
the defeat on several occasions of Shaikh Mahmud’s forces in 
Sulaimaniya; (iii) the decline of the fighting potentialities of the 
large tribes of the Arbil plains, the Girdi and the Dizai; and (iv) 
the gradual decline of the fighting élan of a number of less remote 
mountain tribes, such as the Hamawand on the Kirkuk-Sulai- 
maniya route, and the Khoshnao on the Arbil-Ruwanduz route. 
Though the list could be continued, it would perhaps be more 
revealing to describe briefly the contemporary scene, according to 
geographic areas. 


CONTEMPORARY ROUND-UP 

For the sake of exposition, the area can be divided into four 
sections (as numbered on the accompanying map): (i) the moun- 
tainous area north of Mosul; (ii) the Ruwanduz area; (iii) the 
Sulaimaniya Liwa; and (iv) the Arbil plains region. 

The population of Mosul town is predominantly Arab. North 
of Mosul, beyond the Christian and Yezidi villages, are Kurdish 
highlands that are often ignored when Kurdish problems are being 
discussed, for the good reason that no serious problems have 
recently arisen there. These are northern Kurds whose dialect 
differs from that of Sulaimaniya almost to the point of non- 
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intelligibility. Male dress differs from the straight, wide-bottomed 
trousers of the north to the baggy-seated, pegged-at-ankle style 
of Sulaimaniya. Here in the north are the Kurds of the ‘Turkish 
orbit, as opposed to those within the Persian orbit south and east. 
Though inter-tribal feuds and differences with their Yezidi 
neighbours are common enough, these tribes have caused the 
Iraqi Government no serious security problem. Among the reasons 
for this are the strong repressive measures taken by the Turkish 
Government across the frontier, the fact that no large towns exist 
as potential centres of Kurdish nationalism, and the non- 
homogeneity of the area caused by the presence of Christian and 
Yezidi minorities. Here as yet there are no large-scale develop- 
ment projects, but the electrification of villages and similar small- 
scale but widespread changes are keeping pace with other rural 
areas in Iraq. 

The Ruwanduz area contains elements of both the northern and 
southern Kurds and, as such, is a linguistic and cultural middle 
ground. Here in the strategic area near the intersection of the 
frontiers of Turkey, Iran, and Iraq is the traditional centre of 
‘tribal politicking’ that in the past involved the rivalries of the 
Ottoman and Persian empires. Just before the collapse of the 
Ottoman Empire this region was a target of ‘I'sarist penetration, 
and during World War I it was the route of Russian invasion 
forces striking toward Baghdad. North of Ruwanduz town live 
those remnants of the followers of the Shaikhs of Barzan who were 
released from internment camps in 1953 to return to their remote 
valleys where they look now to Muhammad Agha of Mergasor 
village for leadership, their shaikhs still being held by the Govern- 
ment of Iraq or residing in the U.S.S.R. Here are the wild valleys 
of the Baradost, accessible only to pack animals. Here is ‘Hal 
Gurd’, the highest point in Iraq, and Gali Ali Beg, traditional 
scene of ambushes and narrow path of the only road to Iran north 
of Khanikin that is passable for ordinary motor vehicles. ‘Through 
this region treks the great Herki tribe on its annual migration to 
Iranian summer pastures, still having much in common with a 
swarm of locusts though its chief, Fattah Agha, is a gentleman and 
Member of Parliament. Here live the sons of Sayid Taha in the 
line of the Shaikhs of Shemsdinan (Turkey), and many other 
personalities too numerous to list, but each of whom is a force 
in his own territory. Although these remote regions encourage 
tribal independence, they do not nurture the same modern brand 
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of Kurdish nationalism that is found in the Sulaimaniya Liwa, 
especially its capital. As more motor roads are built connecting 
with the Ruwanduz frontier route, it will be only a matter of time 
until most of the valleys and their products are accessible to 
civilization and markets. 

Sulaimaniya, with some 35,000 inhabitants, is the largest purely 
Kurdish town in Iraq. Sulaimaniya produces most of what 
Kurdish literature is published, a majority of Kurdish school 
teachers and civil servants, and a majority of Kurdish lawyers and 
Kurdish nationalists. Though its pride as the capital of Kurdistan 
is often considered presumptuous in other Kurdish regions, it has 
earned a distinctive place that is usually recognized in Baghdad. 
For the last hundred years Sulaimaniya has been large enough 
and economically stagnant enough to hold a big semi-employed 
population, which in the Near East usually means a population 
easily led to political demonstrations. Quite another, but some- 
times related, phenomenon in Sulaimaniya has been the influence 
of the last three generations of Barzinja Shaikhs who are now 
represented by Shaikh Mahmud and his sons, who control scores 
of villages in the area. In the past this concentration of power has 
sometimes threatened the authority of the Iraq Government, but 
in the future it is more likely that agrarian problems connected 
with these and similar large holdings of the Jaf Begs, Pizhdar 
Aghas, and other chiefs will present more serious issues. It is for 
the new generation of the landed class, men such as Shaikh 
Mahmud’s son, Baba Ali, and the younger Jafs who have been 
educated in Baghdad and Western universities, to try to solve some 
of these problems. Fortunately, the depressed economy of Sulai- 
maniya is beginning to be stimulated by the large sums being spent 
on development projects by the Iraqi Government. 

The fourth region in this arbitrary division of Iraqi Kurdistan is 
the plains area that has been open to motor transport since World 
War I and has not since then constituted a threat to the security of 
the central Government. Here is the grain land, the Kirkuk oil 
field, the town of Arbil, about the size of Sulaimaniya, but with a 
Turkoman minority, and Kirkuk, fourth city of Iraq and rapidly 
growing. Here, quite naturally, the influence of Baghdad is stronger 
than in the mountains, and the Arabic language is almost uni- 
versally understood by the male population. Here the tribal and 
feudal relationships have changed most profoundly and the 
agrarian inequities of absentee land tenure are most obvious. 
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Here in Arbil and Kirkuk the school systems exist that breed 
modern nationalism, but the mixture of ethnic groups causes the 
result to be less pure than the Sulaimaniya variety. Kirkuk, with 
its dominant Turkoman element, is a law-abiding urban centre 
with a strong Ottoman flavour. The nearby installations of the 
Iraq Petroleum Company have greatly stimulated the economy of 
the region and are providing employment for a steady influx of 
excess population from rural areas. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RELATIONSHIPS 


It is a common fallacy to suppose that rural Kurdistan is com- 
posed entirely of tribes that are all organized in the same way. This 
supposition ignores the influence of key personalities who are not 
tribal leaders, as well as some basic differences of internal tribal 
relationship. Three basic types of social and economic organization 
are most often encountered in Iraqi Kurdistan. ‘These are: (i) the 
traditional tribal organization with its various sections (Kurdish = 
tira). All members of the tribe usually claim common ancestry, 
the chief being the leader of the most powerful section. Examples 
are the Ako, Balik, Girdi, Siyan, and Surchi. Their chiefs are 
usually called Aghas. (11) The tribe whose chiefs form a separate 
‘nobility’, not related to the rest of the tribe. It might be more 
accurate to describe this relationship as feudal rather than tribal. 
Examples are the Dizai, whose ruling aghas entered the region in 
the eighteenth century, the Khoshnao tribe and its Begs, and the 
Jaf and their Bagzadeh. A different variety of this type is found in 
the Hamawand tribal villages where a much larger proportion of 
the tribe belongs to the ‘noble’ class, but does not necessarily own 
land or possess other wealth. (iii) The Sayyids and Shaikhs whose 
temporal power was originally acquired through an ancestor’s often 
charismatic religious authority. The shaikh and his followers 
occupy an area and exert an influence similar to that of the tribes. 
The authority of the shaikh, based as it is on religion, can some- 
times cut across tribal lines. It is interesting to note that most 
attempts to carve out autonomous Kurdish states during the past 
hundred years have involved such personalities. Among the most 
important of these families are the Barzinja Shaikhs of Sulai- 
maniya, the Shaikhs of Barzan, the Sayyids of Shemsdinan, the 
Khanakah family (Sayyids) of Kirkuk, and the Naqshabandi 
Shaikhs north of Mosul. There are also numerous lesser shaikhs, 
most of whom exert their influence in remote and inaccessible 
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regions, and many of whom still perform religious functions as 
leaders of derwish brotherhoods, usually of the Naqshabandi 
Tariga. Examples are Shaikhs Ala ud-Din and Ubaidullah on the 
frontier of Iran near Rayat, the Biara Shaikhs in the Avroman 
mountains near Halabja, Shaikh Husain of Boskin near Rania, and 
the Sargalu Shaikhs west of Sulaimaniya. 

The vast majority of the rural Kurds live the entire year in their 
small villages, in which they keep their cattle and some of their 
sheep, and from which they tend the crops. Nomadism has de- 
clined steadily during the last three generations so that now only 
about 5 per cent of the rural Kurds move to high summer pastures 
on, or just over, the Iranian frontier. The remaining nomads in- 
clude the whole of the great Herki tribe and small sections of the 
Jaf and Ako. During the on fifty years the total rural population 
has probably increased very little, the towns having absorbed 
most of the growth of population during that time. Although some 
individual peasant land holdings exist, the greater part of the land 
is controlled, with or without complete legal title, by the Aghas, 
Begs, and Shaikhs. Though the mud-walled or uncut stone houses 
of the villages are usually the property of those who live in them, 
one speaks of the village as a whole as belonging to a particular 
chief. Most aghas own from one to five villages, and as their sons 
come to maturity allot a village or two to each. The point is being 
reached in many regions where there are not enough villages to go 
round. Except in particularly fertile areas, a unit smaller than one 
village and the land that goes with it will not support an agha and 
his family in the style that befits them. Since in most such cases 
the young agha lacks the education needed to join the urban pro- 
fessional class, he is more apt to turn to commerce or contracting, 
or simply to remain in his father’s village where his family will be 
fed and clothed. 

The landowner’s share of crops usually varies between a quarter 
and an eighth of non-irrigated cereal crops and reaches as high as 
a half in the case of irrigated cash crops such as rice and tobacco. 
His villagers will usually own some sheep of their own, but the 
largest flock will be the agha’s. Until recently there was seldom 
any question of treating land as a commodity that could be bought 
and sold, and won or lost in a poker game. The opening of the area 
to modern capitalist practices and the continuing registration of land 
titles have tended to change the old relationships in varying degrees 
and have thus produced new and serious agrarian problems. 
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AGRARIAN CHANGES AND PROBLEMS 


The old feudal and tribal relationships which governed Kurdi- 
stan for centuries, and still survive to a certain extent, served many 
useful social functions that have been replaced in part by the 
arrival of de facto governmental authority. Under the old dis- 
pensation the chiefs and their families lived much as did their 
villagers, except that they owned better horses, larger houses, and 
more plentiful food supplies. Excess wealth was usually spent on 
rifles and horses that were assigned or given outright to the tribes- 
men. ‘This system satisfied the chiefs by enhancing their power and 
prestige which they shared with their men, who also received 
leadership and security. There are still regions, especially the more 
remote ones, where the prestige of the chief can be measured in 
terms of rifles and armed retainers. However, first on the plains, 
and gradually in the highlands as well, the rifle has lost much of 
its value to the chief, and motor transport has replaced the horse. 
Among the reasons for the changed standard of values are that 
(i) irregular armed forces cannot in the long run still prove a 
match for the national army and police; (ii) national security 
forces can guarantee a large measure of inter-tribal security; and 
(iii) many chiefs can no longer be sure that their men will follow 
their leadership and use the arms as commanded. Since the 
prestige of the rifle has not declined as rapidly as its actual useful- 
ness, nearly every household owns one, and every male would like 
to own one if he does not already. And though only a few Kurdish 
leaders can send important armed forces out on personal missions, 
there are still many thousands of rifles ready to defend family and 
property. 

During the period in which the relative military power of the 
chiefs is diminishing, the material gulf between them and their 
men is increasing. Excess wealth is now turned to personal con- 
sumption of items such as vacations in the Lebanon, luxury pur- 
chases, and cars for the aghas rather than horses for all. The 
mental gulf is also widening as the young begs and aghas find higher 
education and sophistication in the cities. Thus the feudal and 
tribal patterns are being replaced by a simple landowner-tenant 
relationship which in many instances provides only a bare sub- 
sistence level of existence for the labourer without the peace of 
mind that knowing and respecting his place in the old order used 
to give him. 

It is not surprising that the changes in agrarian relationships 
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have beef accompanied by the introduction into the area of 
demands for agrarian reform or even revolution. Such ideas have 
been spread both by sincere idealists and by political opportunists, 
including the Communists and their allies, as is illustrated by the 
fact that an airing of economic grievances is sometimes accom- 
panied by Communist slogans against ‘imperialism’ and for 
‘peace’. Nationalist slogans have also been mixed into agrarian 
politics, so that some of the sons of the landowners themselves 
have at one time been infected with leftist economic doctrine. In 
the three or four years (1950-4) during which it was being organ- 
ized, the agrarian stirring affected only a part of the plains area; 
but there are indications that it was spreading to parts of the 
Sulaimaniya Liwa as well. In practice the theories and slogans 
usually took the form of a disobedience campaign directed against 
certain of the aghas. Since the autumn of 1954 the Iraqi Govern- 
ment has effectively suppressed the violent and unlawful aspects 
of the movement, such as holding back the landowners’ shares 
of crops, and resort to arson and the use of firearms. Ideas have 
been let loose, however, that may not now threaten security, but 
that have already soured the old relationship and indicated some 
serious problems for the future. While maintaining order and 
protecting the rights of the landowners, the central Government is 
distributing to smallholders some of the land that is now being 
surveyed. The Government is also protecting the villagers from 
arbitrary expulsion by the landowners and has curbed some of the 
traditional rights of the landowners that were derived from the 
tribal-feudal relationship, such as the agha’s claim of a share of 
bride-prices paid in his villages and the exacting of free labour for 
his personal use. 

Though land distribution is not by itself a solution of the 
agrarian problem, it is certain to remain an issue, readily ex- 
ploited by groups opposing the status quo. It is not to be expected 
that a conservative government will enact and enforce revolution- 
ary agrarian legislation. Nevertheless, the increasingly paternalis- 
tic function of the Government, making use of its oil revenues, can 
do much towards alleviating the extreme hardships that periodi- 
cally burden the rural population. 


VARIETIES OF KURDISH NATIONALISM 
Although it is safe as a generalization to note that the Kurds of 
Iraq feel a distinctness from their non-Kurdish neighbours that 
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causes them to desire a measure of local autonomy, it is not possible 
to find any single political grouping that would receive their un- 
divided support, nor a single concept of the goal toward which 
they should work. Among the rural Kurds there are loyalties, 
family and tribal for instance, that form barriers between the 
individual and a possible Kurdish nationalist loyalty. In the half- 
dozen larger towns there is something like a modern nationalist 
sentiment that has at times been partly organized. The means to 
defy the central authority, however, have existed not in the towns 
but in the more remote tribal areas where political nationalism has 
hardly penetrated. Thus, when the followers of the Shaikhs of 
Barzan rose against the Government in 1943 and 1945, to cite the 
most recent experience of the kind, they were not fighting for a 
Kurdish nation but were contesting the encroachment of authority, 
in the form of police posts, on the tribal territory in which the 
word of their shaikhs had been fiat for several generations. Their 
initial success against units of the Iraqi army and police could not 
have been duplicated by urban nationalists because it depended on 
the fanatical loyalty of the men to their shaikhs, the universal 
possession of firearms, and the tactical superiority of mountain 
positions—all advantages that are rarely found in large towns. 

The Barzani revolts were classical examples of the tribal up- 
rising. One of the reasons why such phenomena have become rare, 
aside from the ultimate superiority of Government forces, is the 
fact that it is increasingly difficult for tribal leaders to take their 
men into hazardous operations from which they are apt to lose 
much and have little to gain. The story of the Barzanis is worth 
following as an example of the hazards of such ill-conceived 
undertakings and the international complications that can ensue. 
When the Soviet-encouraged Republic of Kurdistan was pro- 
claimed in Mahabad, Iran, in 1945, Mulla Mustafa led his 
3arzanis, then in revolt against Iraq, across the frontier to provide 
an army for the new Republic. When the Mahabad Government 
collapsed with the withdrawal of Soviet forces from Azerbaijan 
in 1946, about five hundred of the Barzanis and their allies fol- 
lowed Mulla Mustafa north, divided into small groups and keeping 
close to the Turkish frontier, into Soviet Armenia. The remainder 
returned to Iraq where they were interned with the women and 
children of the Barzani tribes. The flight of these simple and in- 
tensely religious men was in the Kurdish tradition of evading 
national armies by retiring to sanctuary in a foreign State. Just 
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how the independent Barzanis have adapted themselves to life in 
the U.S.S.R. is an interesting subject for conjecture. Mulla 
Mustafa was occasionally heard broadcasting Soviet propaganda 
on a ‘Radio Free Kurdistan’ until 1953, since when he has been 
silent as far as Iraqi Kurdistan is concerned. Except for the 
Shaikhs themselves, the Barzanis remaining in Iraq were released 
from internment camps in the south in 1953 and were returned to 
their destroyed villages with grain to support them for a while 
and start a new crop. They are now rebuilding their houses and 
terraces, poor in material goods, but respected by their neighbours 
for the force they once represented and for their romantic and 
impractical gesture of lawless defiance. 

The more sophisticated urban nationalism has undergone a 
number of changes since the war. Originally a purely nationalist 
movement, supported mainly by the sons of the Kurdish ruling 
classes, it has gradually taken on a more middle-class professional 
character with leftist and sometimes Communist tendencies. 
Organized urban nationalism has since the war usually meant the 
‘Parti Democrat Kurd’, or Democrat Party of Kurdistan, as it is 
sometimes called, which traces its supposed authority to the short- 
lived Mahabad Republic in Iran. Since its overt activities must 
depend on the acquiescence of the Government in Baghdad, its 
organization has been for the most part clandestine. The ‘Parti’ 
might have kept the sympathy of many leading Kurdish personali- 
ties had it not become so closely associated with the Communist 
Party. As a leftist as well as nationalist party, it has been most 
successful in proselytizing in secondary schools in Kurdish areas 
and among Kurdish students in the Baghdad colleges. Because of 
the clandestine nature of Kurdish Nationalist as well as Com- 
munist politics, it is not easy to determine the real extent of Com- 
munist influence in the area. The Communists are apt to receive 
credit for more than is due to them. Nevertheless, in the several 
years before 1954 during which both Communist and Kurdish 
Nationalist activities were possible in a covert but real sense, the 
success of the Communists in gaining sympathy for a number of 
their economic and nearly all of their international goals was 
clearly demonstrated. The capture of the nationalist ‘Parti’ by 
the Left, however, alienated the landed classes whose control of 
the resources of Kurdistan endows them with a more enduring 
authority than that of the middle-class politicians. The narrow 
resources of the ‘Parti’ were demonstrated when the Government 
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of Nuri Sa’id came to power in the autumn of 1954 and quickly 
suppressed both the Communist and nationalist movements by 
arresting a few key lawyers and students. It would have been a far 
more serious matter if the suppression of the nationalist party had 
required the arrest of prominent tribal or urban leaders. 

Thus, Kurdish nationalism in its contemporary form has never 
been able to organize more than a fraction of its potential support. 
Unlike Shaikh Mahmud in the 1920s or the Shaikhs of Barzan in 
the 1930s and 1940s, the nationalist movement has never been in a 
position either to challenge the Government, or to negotiate with 
the Government concerning its grievances. Instead, the Kurdish 
position has been represented by those men whose commanding 
positions have won them seats in Parliament and who have 
attained high office in the civil service. 


KURDS AND THE GOVERNMENT 


If the Kurds do not occupy the 15-20 per cent of Government 
posts to which they would be entitled proportionally, they are not 
far below that mark. In Parliament they represent normal con- 
stituencies. The Ministry of the Interior is headed by an able 
Kurd from Sulaimaniya, Sa’id Qazzaz. A Kurd, Rashid Najib, is 
Mutasarrif of the Mosul Liwa. Though governorships of Liwas 
in Kurdistan are sometimes filled by non-Kurds, nearly all 
Qaimagams and Mudir Nahiyas, as well as other administrative 
officials in the area, are Kurds, if for no other reason than because 
a knowledge of the Kurdish language is almost essential for such 
posts. Kurds have attained high rank in the Army, though their 
chances for advancement might be less good than that of Arabs or 
Turkomans; but this is not without reason, for several promising 
Kurdish officers went over to the Mahabad Government during 
the Barzani uprising in 1945. The schools of Kurdistan are for the 
most part staffed by Kurds, although the Arabic language is used 
after the first primary grades. 

Complaints are sometimes heard from educated Kurds that their 
careers in government are restricted. Whatever the basis for this 
assertion, it is not an issue that concerns the mass of the Kurdish 
population. Although numerous Kurdish officials have worked 
hard for their own people as well as for Iraq as a whole, there is 
always a large element ready to listen to charges by self-appointed 
patriots that such able civil servants have ‘sold out’ to Baghdad. 
There have been instances, however, when the paternalistic good 
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works of the Government have been obvious to, and appreciated 
by, the ordinary citizen. This has been the case in Sulaimaniya 
since late in 1954 when Brigadier Omar Ali, a tough and efficient 
career officer from a Kirkuk Turkoman family, was appointed 
Acting Mutasarrif following a period during which leftist and 
Communist-inspired riots had undermined the Government’s 
authority and prestige. With a firm hand his administration has re- 
stored order, rounded up a gang of outlaws who had several hun- 
dred murders to their credit, built fifty new village primary schools 
and a much needed technical school, encouraged municipal public 
works, and given the Government a reputation for fairness in deal- 
ing with agrarian problems. Independent of the efforts of any one 
individual are the large-scale projects into which the Development 
Board is putting 70 per cent of Iraq’s oil revenues. Flood control 
and irrigation both have high priorities, and both require dams in 
the Kurdish mountains to control the flow of the Greater and 
Lesser Zabs and the Diyala, the most important tributaries of the 
Tigris. Kurdistan finds her economy stimulated by the projects 
themselves, by ancillary works such as the new cement factory at 
Sulaimaniya, and, potentially most of all, by the effect of modern 
highways that in a few years will connect Baghdad with Kirkuk, 
Kirkuk with Sulaimaniya and the Dokan Dam, and the Halabja 
region and the Derbendi Khan Dam direct with Baghdad. 

In addition to the economic bases of change is the very profound 
effect produced in the area by the expansion of education through 
new schools and universal military service. Both of these offer con- 
trolled means of imbuing Iraqi youth with a sense of patriotism 
and loyalty to the ruling dynasty. Since education by itself can 
open visions beyond the means of a government to fulfil immedi- 
ately, it would seem that changes beneficial to Kurdistan, while 
increasing its dependence on the rest of Iraq, can be effected in an 
atmosphere most free from strife if the components of the process 
are kept under control; that is, if a strong central government pre- 
serves order while the necessarily slow processes of change are at 
work. 


REVIEW AND CONCLUSIONS 
During centuries of relative economic and social stagnation and 
remoteness from the centres of Persian and Ottoman authority, 
Kurdistan never formed a united political entity. A varying degree 
of local autonomy did exist, however, which depended on tribal 
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and feudal organization for many of the attributes of government. 
Since the creation of modern political boundaries following World 
War II there has been an increasingly effective extension of 
authority over the areas held by Turkey, Iran, and Iraq. Just at a 
time in history when nationalism was sweeping the Near East, 
that popular movement was ignored so far as the treatment of 
Kurdistan was concerned. Whether or not the bases of a viable 
Kurdish state existed then, or exist now, a variety of nationalist 
sentiments have created an emotional condition that must be 
reckoned with in the area. This condition is apparent in demands 
for the formation of a Kurdish state, in desires for varying degrees 
of local autonomy, and, in its most benign form, in a spirit of 
regionalism in national politics. 

Social and economic changes are naturally influencing political 
considerations. The social trend is away from the old tribal and 
feudal pattern, at the same time that educational facilities are being 
extended and the urban population is growing. ‘The economic 
trend is toward increased activity, stimulated by the Government’s 
use of its oil revenues. Social and economic dynamics together are 
creating agrarian problems that involve, among other things, the 
disillusionment of many rural labourers about an obsolete feudal- 
tribal system. The Kurdish areas, like the rest of Iraq, are still 
largely dominated by personalities who control the landed wealth 
of the region. Eager to share this influence is an emerging urban 
professional class that is apt to embrace leftist doctrines as well as 
Kurdish nationalism as a means towards achieving its goals. 

Because the destiny of Iraqi Kurdistan and its inhabitants 
depends to a great extent on decisions and events outside the 
immediate region, predictions regarding the future must be highly 
speculative. A solution of the problems inherent in the existing 
pattern of.land tenure that would satisfy all parties is probably not 
possible and certainly not likely. Nor is social adjustment to the 
twentieth century apt to be smooth at all times. But these are 
problems common to most of the Near East. The problems arising 
from the Kurdish feeling of separateness from their neighbours, 
however, are peculiar to those States that share the Kurdish 
peoples. 

Republican Turkey has tried a policy based on assimilation, 
denying that the Kurds are other than ‘mountain ‘Turks’. Modern 
Iran has treated her Kurds, who have more in common with other 
Persians than with either Arabs or ‘Turks, as part of a larger tribal 
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problem, which has usually allowed the Kurds less local autonomy 
than they have enjoyed in Iraq. The Government of Iraq thus far 
has found it possible to be relatively tolerant of non-political 
Kurdish particularist feelings, partly as a legacy from the British 
administration of the area prior to 1932. This policy has not satis- 
fied the Kurds completely, but neither has it driven them beyond 
the pale. It is to be hoped that the present policy will be developed 
and extended into the future with intelligence and flexibility. 
Granted that the problem defies a perfect solution, a policy could 
be considered successful that would allow the Kurds of Iraq to 
retain the best features of their own culture and that would en- 
courage them to contribute their abilities and resources to the 
State within whose frontiers political and geographic reality has 
destined they should live. 
W.L. E. 


CORRIGENDUM 


In the article on ‘Spain in Morocco’, in The World Today, 
August 1956, p. 315, 12 lines from bottom, the date of the Anual 
disaster was wrongly given as 1923; it should be 1921. 
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